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Just as we were planning an article on current activities of the AFL and CIO we learned that the one 

which appears below was to be published in the December Survey (New York). The author, John A. 

Fitch, a nationally known authority on industrial relations, has for years been one of our most trusted 

counsellors in labor matters. We reprint the article by courteous permission of The Survey. It is typical 
of the high quality of the material appearing in that magazine. 


The Labor Conventions 
(Reprinted from The Survey, December, 1951.) 


Last month about 600 delegates, assembled in the ball- 
room of the Commodore Hotel in New York City, elected 
Philip Murray for the twelfth consecutive year to the 
presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Thus they made certain that three coal miners would con- 
tinue to lead the great mass of trade union members in 
the United States ; for the American Federation of Labor 
had re-elected William Green as their president in Sep- 
tember, and John L. Lewis continues to head the union 
of which Murray and Green were formerly officers, the 
largest of the independents, the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


Unanimity in preferring coal miners as leaders does not, 
however, constitute evidence of a tendency to agree on 
everything else. As a matter of fact delegates to the two 
great federation conventions held this fall did manifest 
a high degree of similarity of opinion on a number of ma- 
jor issues, but on other questions their respective atti- 
tudes ranged from different approaches toward similar 
goals to flat and absolute contrariety of view. Thus, the 
AFL is opposed to the projected St. Lawrence Seaway, 
and the CIO is for it. The AFL under the leadership 
of Baptist William Green wants federal funds available 
for pupils of parochial schools.t In the CIO, Roman 
Catholic Philip Murray defended a resolution attacked by 
some of the delegates as involving discrimination against 
schools conducted under religious sponsorship. The AFL 
made pronouncements mildly critical of government sta- 
bilization policies. The CIO attacked the same policies 
in terms of defiance. 


The major issues in both conventions were the same: 
foreign affairs, stabilization of wages and prices, political 
action, legislation, unity in the labor movement. On all 
these but the last, convention action was expressed in 
different words but the objectives sought were similar. 
On the subject of unity the words were similar and the 


_1 [The reference is to provision of auxiliary services to pupils.— 
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objectives were different. This report will attempt to 
deal, briefly, with these major issues. 

Foreign Affairs: Both federations are deeply concerned 
about world affairs and are manifesting that concern in 
an emphatic manner. Both have representatives abroad— 
ambassadors to the labor movements of other countries. 
Both are aiding delegations from countries all over the 
world to come here to study American industries and 
American trade unionism. Thirteen labor men, repre- 
senting as many countries, together with five AFL rep- 
resentatives stationed abroad addressed the AFL conven- 
tion. In the CIO convention, the secretary, James B. 
Carey, announced that over a hundred registered for- 
eign delegates were in attendance. The AFL convention 
heard an address by Paul Finet, first president of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and J. 
H. Oldenbroek, general secretary of the same organiza- 
tion spoke to the CIO delegates. 

Reports made to both conventions and approved by 
the delegates supported the foreign policies of the United 
States government in its efforts to promote and preserve 
a free world. Both endorsed the Marshall Plan and cited 
evidences of its effective contributions to the restoration 
of a sound economy in Western Europe. In both con- 
ventions, however, it was asserted that its benefits had 
not percolated down to the masses of the people to the 
degree required by the dictates of justice and common 
sense. Said Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers to the CIO convention, ““We were the first 
to support the Marshall Plan . . . |but] we have often 
been critical . . . because of our desire to have the help 
that comes from our great country go down to the masses 
of the people.” And Irving Brown, European representa- 
tive of the AFL, while pointing out that the “success 
[of the Marshall Plan] has prevented France and the 
rest of Europe from disappearing behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,” told his convention that some criticism is justified. 
“Economic progress in Europe,” he said, “has been good 
... [but] it is not good enough. The standard of liv- 
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ing of the workers is still low,” and inequality between 
classes is “enormous.” 

What then should be done? In the words of CIO Po- 
tofsky, “Economic aid must be given [the people of 
Europe] in increasing the standard of living, better hous- 
ing, and land reform for those who are sorely in need of 
it. Our administrators . . . must be bold, yes, even if it 
encroaches on the sovereignty of other nations, to advise 
other governments of their problems and of these objec- 
tives.” AFL Brown, however, warned of the dangers of 
an overaggressive policy. “Americans can help, can as- 
sist, can suggest; but each nation has its own political, 
economic and social forces which must grapple with their 
own internal problems and reach their own solutions 
within the evolution of their own society.” 

Much was said in both conventions of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions as a force for peace 
and economic advance. Victor Reuther, recently back 
from a tour of Europe, said to the CIO convention: 
“There is no substitute for a trade union movement that 
can move in and protect its own interests. . . . The call 
has been sent out to the ICFTU, and as free trade union- 
ists who would much rather we solve these . . . problems 
by winning economic and political victories rather . . 
than on the battlefield, we must rally our resources . . . 
whatever is required to match the gravity of the situa- 
tion....” 

Wage Stabilization: Both conventions heard principal 
agents of government speak on wage and price stabiliza- 
tion. Nathan Feinsinger, chairman of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, and Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, came to the conventions with warnings 
about the necessity of a ceiling—even though a flexible 
one—on wages. 
~ Michael Di Salle, director of Price Stabilization, spoke 
to the CIO with greater bluntness. Labor, he said, can- 
not participate in a race “in which wages and prices lead 
the nation down the road to economic destruction. . 
Labor must temper its demands according to the economic 
necessities of the day.” He cited the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Consumers Price Index to show that while 
prices rose rapidly “after Korea,” they had advanced 
only one and one-half per cent between February 15, 1951, 
when price ceilings “began to be felt,” and September 15 
—the latest date for which figures were available. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin, however, was concerned 
about workers at the lower end of the scale. These—who, 
he said, number over 20,000,000 and constitute 45 per 
cent of the wage earners—have not had wage increases 
commensurate with the rise in the cost of living. They 
have suffered a loss in real wages between January 1950 
and June 1951, the implications of which, he felt, are too 
serious to be overlooked. “Even when an increase in 
purchasing power increases the inflationary pressure,” the 
secretary said, “we cannot afford the kind of economic 
distortion that comes when one segment of our labor force 
drops behind the rest.” 

The two conventions considered wage stabilization and 
the Defense Production Act and recorded their not en- 
tirely dissimilar reactions in strikingly different terms. 
The Committee on Legislation of the AFL reported to 
the convention that the Defense Production Act is “gross- 
ly deficient” and in sober language called on Congress to 
repeal the Capehart, Herlong, and Butler-Hope amend- 
ments. The convention adopted the report without de- 
bate. A little later, also without debate, a report on wage 


stabilization was adopted which stated that “the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has accepted wage stabilization 
for the present period of emergency . . . even though it 
is clear that the key to an effective program of inflation 
control lies elsewhere than in the device of wage restraint.” 
The report called for the taking of some important step 
if “gross injustice . . . is to be avoided.” Among these 
are “free adjustment of substandard wage rates,” a policy 
allowing “negotiation of increases in wages in recogni- 
tion of increased productivity,” and removal from con- 
trols of “non-inflationary” pension and welfare plans. 

In contrast, the CIO responded in a defiant mood. “We 
reject,” they said, “any system of control which places 
the burden of sacrifice solely on the workers of this coun- 
try. Instead of an effective and well rounded program 
for stabilizing the national economy we have only wage 
stabilization. Collective bargaining agreements . . . are 
tampered with, benefits are nibbled away. . . . Per- 
mission for workers to share in the benefits of increased 
productivitiy is being withheld while employers arrogate 
all of these benefits to themselves. Workers in industries 
exempt from price control continue under wage controls, 
while their employers indulge in an endless stream of price 
increases. .. . We wish to make clear that we shall never 
submit to discriminatory wage freezes or unfair policies 
of any other kind which will threaten the standard of 
living and the hard-won collective bargaining advances 
of free American labor. . . .” 

Following the presentation of this report which was 
enthusiastically received, President Murray made a vigor- 
ous speech in which he strongly implied that the workers 
will strike against decisions of the stabilization agencies 
which they believe to be unjust. In conclusion he said, 
“The CIO doesn’t like this system of wage regulation, 
the CIO is in perfect disagreement with our federal agen- 
cies about price stabilization, the CIO believes, and 
honestly believes, . . . that if wages are going to be con- 
trolled, prices and profits should be controlled.” 

Legislation and Political Action: As usual an extended 
list of measures proposed for legislative action was 
adopted by both conventions. Prominent on both lists 
were proposals to ban discriminatory practices based on 
race or religion; anti-lynch and anti-poll tax legislation ; 
improvement of the Social Security Act and the inclusion 
of health insurance; raising the minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (to $1, AFL; to $1.25, CIO); 
federal aid to education, improved housing legislation, tax 
formulas to bear less heavily on low incomes, abolition 
of sales tax, abolition of the filibuster in the Senate and, 
of course, revamping of the Defense Production Act and 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 

It was in connection with the legislative program that 
mild opposition to the CIO leadership policy raised its 
head. Two delegates objected to a clause in the resolution 
favoring federal aid to education which provided that the 
individual states should decide whether “non-public” 
schools should be eligible for aid. This provision which 
is often criticized by those who oppose giving any aid 
to non-public schools, was objected to on the opposite 
ground, namely, that it would put the CIO “squarely into 
the business of discriminating aganist two and a half 
million” pupils of such schools. President Murray sug- 
gested that the opposing delegates had misunderstood the 
intent of the resolution. On putting the matter to a vote 
there were about a dozen “noes”—the only such manifesta- 
tion in any session of the convention. 
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On the question of endorsing the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the delegation representing the United Railway 
Workers—who have recently won the right to represent 
the shop men on the Pennsylvania Railroad—announced 
their opposition, but said they would abstain from voting 
in order to avoid “detracting from the unanimity of ac- 
tion that will probably take place.” 

A third opposing voice was raised by the Utility 
Workers to a resolution commending TVA and the pub- 
lic development and transmission of electric power, but 
no announcement was made of abstention and no opposing 
votes were recorded. 

Both CIO and AFL conventions gave their hearty sup- 
port to labor political action. Labor’s League for Political 
Education (AFL), formed in 1947 to oppose Taft-Hart- 
ley, was made a permanent body the next year. A report 
to the convention reviewed the 1950 campaign and at- 
tributed the failure to get desired results to the fact that 
union members neglected to register and vote. Secretary 
Meany estimated that no more than half of the 8,000,000 
members of the AFL voted in the last election. Plans 
were laid for a campaign on the local level to induce union 
members to register and vote, and for a continuance of the 
long-established practice of recording and publishing the 
voting records of congressmen. 

Similar action was taken at the CIO convention in sup- 
port of its Political Action Committee. Both conventions 
renewed their appeal for a voluntary assessment of one 
dollar per member to support political activities. The 
most noteworthy contribution to the political discussion 
in the CIO convention was made by Secretary Mazey 
of the Automobile Workers. Carefully stating that he 
was voicing his “own opinion,” Mr. Mazey expressed de- 
cided opposition to the idea of electing General Eisen- 
hower to the presidency of the United States. In his 
opinion a general, who has spent his life “in the environ- 
ment of the caste system and dictatorship of the army,” 
lacks the “proper basic training to be President.” 

Unity in the Labor Movement: Last month, in these 
pages, it was suggested that the action of the American 
Federation of Labor in bringing about the dissolution of 
the United Labor Policy Committee, had retarded the 
effort toward a united labor movement for an “indef- 
inite period.” Nothing that has taken place since has 
served to justify a different conclusion, despite the fact 
that both conventions adopted resolutions declaring their 
continued faith in the necessity for unity and their belief 
in its ultimate accomplishment. 

The withdrawal of the AFL from the ULPC took the 
CIO leaders unawares. It was done, said President Mur- 
ray in his speech opening the convention, “without any 
stated reason,” with “no consultation, no discussion as 
to the reasons... .” A resolution adopted by the CIO 
convention said that this action had “created a climate in 
which serious discussion of labor unity between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the CIO now seems diffi- 
cult.” Whether inspired by resentment or by factual 
knowledge, the resolution continued with the statement 
that the AFL seemed to be acting on the “misconception 
that the unions of the CIO would be willing to sacrifice 
their fundamental principles of democratic industrial 
unionism—in order to return to an organization still 
dominated by a narrow craft union philosophy.” 

Over against this conclusion is the remarkable state- 
ment adopted by the AFL convention that “today there 
is no difference at all over organization structure or 
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form dividing the labor movement into two national fed- 
erations,” and now that the CIO has purged its ranks 
of Communists and joined with the AFL in forming the 
World Federation of Free Trade Unions, “even this ob- 
stacle to organic unification has been removed.” 

Whatever the underlying explanation for the present 
impasse may be, the following are among the reasons for 
believing that organic unity is not an objective likely to 
be attained in the near future. 

First, the inevitable difficulties arising from structural 
differences can be ironed out only after utmost effort by 
men sincerely and honestly desiring nothing but the 
strengthening of the labor movement in the interest of all 
workers. The industrial basis of the CIO unions and the 
craft basis of many AFL unions are hard. inescapable 
facts, not to be ignored, nor to be easily dealt with. It is 
probable that the million-member United Steel Workers 
could come into the AFL without yielding to the craft 
unions the members over whom those unions claim juris- 
diction. The same may be true of the million-member 
union of automobile workers. Perhaps it would even be 
allowed to swallow the 68,000 members of the AFT. Auto- 
mobile Workers Union. But what sort of a merger could 
be effected between the AFL Electrical Workers Union 
and that of the CIO with its thousands of members that 
the IBEW has never been willing to admit, except on a 
basis of second grade membership? It would take con- 
cessions on both sides to bring other CIO unions indus- 
trially organized into “organic unity” with craft unions 
severally covering the same industrial areas. 

Second, despite expressions of goodwill, the AFL has 
never forgiven the CIO for breaking with the parent or- 
ganization in 1935. It was considered an act of treason 
then and it is difficult for AFL leaders now fully to 
purge themselves of that attitude. Despite his genuine 
desire for unity, President Green in his opening speech 
to the 1951 convention, in obvious reference to the CIO, 
called it “a movement in America dual to the American 
Federation of Labor.” This attitude constitutes a certain 
fogging of a favorable “climate” for discussion of unity. 

Third, the CIO leaders, who respect and trust some of 
the leaders of the AFL, lack full confidence in others. 
They doubt the sincerity of purpose of these others and 
undoubtedly believe that their intention is to break up the 
industrial unions into their craft segments—thus destroy- 
ing what the CIO has built up over sixteen years. 

This brief attempt to sketch the highlights of the two 
conventions necessarily ignores many developments of 
great importance in each. Both federations by decisions 
covering many areas of action gave impressive evidence 
of a breadth of understanding of domestic and world 
problems that could be matched by few other organiza- 
tions. Many important decisions must be left out of the 
picture, but brief mention should be made of two especial- 
ly interesting steps taken by the CIO. 

The problem of jurisdictional disputes was dealt with 
in a plan drawn up by the Executive Board and en- 
dorsed by the convention. It provides that no CIO union 
will attempt to raid another. In the event of a dispute 
between two CIO unions as to which is the “appropriate 
union” to conduct an organizing campaign in new ter- 
ritory, three steps are provided for its settlement. First, 
“responsible representatives” of the unions involved will 
meet and “earnestly attempt to resolve their dispute.” If 
they fail to agree, the next step will be a conference be- 
tween the national officers of the respective unions. If this 
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conference, in turn, is unproductive, the matter is to be 
referred to a person designated as the Organizational Dis- 
putes Arbitrator, whose decision is to be final and binding. 
The Executive Board urged each affiliated union to enter 
into an agreement with all other CIO affiliates and with 
the CIO itself, embodying the plan—thus creating “a 
legally binding contractual and moral obligation.” 

The other action deserving special mention is a state- 
ment on “ethical practices” adopted by the convention. 
After deploring certain “departures from high moral 
standards,” recently publicized—conduct “not limited to 
any one political party nor to any one section of the 
population,”—the statement suggests a code of behavior 
for CIO unions. “It is the policy of the CIO,” the state- 
ment reads, “that every affiliate act with dispatch to 
stamp out any infiltration whatsoever that may develop 
from criminal or racketeering elements anxious to prey 
upon our members. Our action against Communist cor- 
ruption has demonstrated that the CIO is not impotent 
to enforce these policies. .. . We in the CIO are deter- 
mined that our organization remain clean, decent and 
honest.” 


How Europeans See Us 


Feumenical Press Service for December 5 reports a 
recent address on “Europe Looks at America” by Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper, secretarv of the American Confer- 
ence of Member Churches of the World Council of 
Churches. The background of his address was furnished 
by observations during 25 visits to Europe in the past 25 
years, and many visits to other parts of the world. He 
listed European criticisms, suspicions, and fears of Ameri- 
ca as follows: 

“1. The United States creates the impression of forcing 
its economic system and its way of life on the rest of the 
world. It may not be politically imperialistic, but seems 
to them to be economically imperialistic. 

“2. The U. S. seems to forget that in two world wars 
the free nations of Europe fought and bled to preserve a 
way of life as dear to them as to the U. S. Europeans 
listen to Congressional talk about aid to Europe being 
enlightened self-interest and inevitably take us at our 
word. 

“3. They try to pay debts in goods and we won't ac- 
cept; after many of them were contracted, they say, we 
forced up the price of gold, doubling its former value. 

“4. Many of our movies tend to corrupt the culture 
of Europe — highlighting marital infidelity, divorce, 
drunkenness, corruption, murder, gangsterism and out- 
law excesses. Communist propaganda uses them to try 
to prove the U. S. is decadent. 

“5. There is not enough understanding of the need for 
reform in political and economic as well as social life 
in Europe, if the threat of communism is to be met. 
(There are 8,000,000 Roman Catholic communist voters 
in Italy due largely to lack of land reform.) 

“6. Europe feels that we mean it when we state that we 
wish to fight any necessary battles with Communism over 
their lands in order to avoid having to combat military 
communism on our own soil. 

“7. The slowness with which we aided India with sur- 
plus wheat lost many friends for the U. S. and greatly 
aided Communist propaganda. 

“8. Many do not understand the (to us excellent and 
logical) grounds on which we refuse to recognize com- 
munist China or to admit it to the U. N. They ask why 


so much of our action towards Formosa is taken without 
regard to the U. N. 

“9, Snap political judgments of top American govern- 
ment leaders about Europe or of military leaders about 
the use of atomic bombs are resented and cause fear. 

“10. American racial wrongs are known and exag- 
gerated. The Dixie-crat fight against social and econo- 
mic justice for all is a great assistance to the Commu- 
nists in driving home their attacks on America. 

“11, American legal opposition to the universal declara- 
tion of human rights alarms many liberals in Europe. 

“12. The uncertainty of American foreign policy is 
alarming to Europeans. Suggested Vatican recognition 
seems to mean yielding to Roman Catholic Spain. China 
policy reversals seem to indicate internal discord and 
confusion.” 


More About the “ Five Per Cent” 


Last week we summarized a report on tax-exempt cor- 
porate giving for educational, scientific and welfare pur- 
poses, entitled The Five Per Cent, by Beardsley Ruml 
and Theodore Geiger. F. Emerson Andrews, who is 
surveying this subject for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
has discussed the same topic in the New York Times 
Magazine for December 2. 

Mr. Andrews notes that in 1950 corporations covered 
in a random sampling were contributing “more than a 
third of their total gifts and contributions (36 per cent) 
to community chests; they gave an additional 8 per cent 
to other welfare agencies, making 44 per cent, or nearly 
half of every dollar to this one broad category.” 

He found that health projects were first in the list of 
objects of this corporate giving, with education coming 
second. He makes this interesting observation about giv- 
ing to religious causes: 

“Religious agencies, unless they are inter-faith or at 
least nonsectarian, present difficulties to corporations, 
where gifts are scanned by boards of directors of possibly 
many faiths and sometimes by stockholders. It was no 
surprise to find only 4 per cent of over-all corporate gifts 
in this category—though nearly half of all individual giv- 
ing goes to religious agencies. The final 4 per cent could 
not be pinpointed.” 

Concerning the often-raised question of the relation 
between giving and control of the policies of the bene- 
ficiaries, Mr. Andrews comments as follows: 

“Will corporations attempt to control agencies to 
which they are large contributors? One corporation is 
known which tries to have a major executive on the board 
of every agency, college, or institution to which it makes 
substantial contributions. From the corporation’s view- 
point, this insures knowledge of the effectiveness of the 
agency’s program and an opportunity to suggest activities 
of direct interest and value to the corporation. But the 
agency and its other contributors may have a different 
view. While most agencies seem to feel that only one 
taint attaches to money—‘ ’tain’t enough’—cases are on 
record where contributions have been refused where even 
the suspicion of influence might alienate other contribu- 
tors. 

“". . If philanthropy grows in the corporate budget. 
and as experience accumulates, more corporations will 
emulate the few which appoint special contribution com- 
mittees, and have staff experts not only to consider con- 
tribution appeals but sometimes to recommend constructive 
new ventures.” 
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